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Ellen Harmon, a timid 17-year-old 
girl, was relating one of her earli- 
est visions to the Advent believers in Portland, 
Maine. The setting may well have been 
Beethoven Hall, early in 1845. Suddenly, as the 
assembly encouraged her with earnest "Aniens" 
and an occasional "Glory to God! " a great tall man 
leaped to his feet. "That is just what I saw!" he 
shouted with joy, "Just what I saw!" 1 

The tall man was 27-year-old William Ellis 
Foy, a light-skinned black preacher who was 
already quite well known to the Adventists in 
Portland. For some time Foy had been traveling 
from place to place relating the two visions he had 
received in Boston three years earlier. When he 
reached Portland, sometime early in 1844, he was 
warmly welcomed by "Father" John Pearson and 
his sons, John Jr. and Charles H, who were 
leaders of the Advent band. 2 The experience of 
William Foy provides an important historical 
context for understanding Ellen White's early 
visions. 

Recent research demands a revision of the 
traditional Adventist view of William Foy. In the 
past, Foy has been linked with Hazen Foss as one 
whom the Lord called to be a prophet but who 
refused the gift, giving God no alternative but to 
turn to the "weakest of the weak," Ellen Harmon. 3 
But Foy's career is badly distorted by the link to 
Foss. Unlike Foss, who refused to relate his vi- 
sions, Foy, in sermons and tracts, shared what he 
had seen. Delbert B aker, editor of Message Maga- 
zine, has authored a soon-to-be published book 
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on Foy that views him as a John-the-Baptist figure 
who was given a limited assignment that he faith- 
fully completed. 4 

Foy is important because of the significant 
parallels between his visions and the later ones of 
Ellen White. Foy's acceptance by early Advent- 
ists as a recipient of genuine divine revelations 
makes it clear that visionary experiences were by 
no means unheard of among Millerites in Maine 
when Ellen Harmon announced her first vision. 

Foy's little pamphlet entitled, The Christian 
Experience of William E. Foy Together With the 
Two Visions He Received in the Months of Jan. 
and Feb. 1842, was published through the help of 
the Pearsons. 5 Thus, Adventists in Portland were 
well acquainted with both William Foy and Ellen 
Harmon, and many believed the visions of both to 
be genuine manifestations of the Holy Spirit. 

Although records are scant, it appears that Foy 
was reared in Belgrade, Maine, not far from 
Augusta. Bom about 1 8 1 8, he was the oldest child 
of Joseph and Betsey Foy. 6 In 1835, under the 
preaching of Silas Curtis, Foy decided to become 
a Christian. Much of his early experience is remi- 
niscent of that described by Ellen White, as both 
were deeply concerned about spiritual matters 
and keenly felt their need of a Saviour. 

Nearly three years prior to Ellen Harmon ' s first 
vision, William Foy, while meeting with "the 
people of God in Southark St., Boston," on Janu- 
ary 18, 1842, received his first vision. It lasted 
about two and a half hours. The physical effect of 
the vision on him was very similar to that experi- 
enced by Ellen Harmon a few years later. "My 
breath left me," he states. A doctor who examined 
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him "could not find any appearance of life, except 
around the heart." 

Ellen White accepted Foy's visions as genu- 
ine, even though at some points Foy interpreted 
what he saw in the light of his belief in the 
immortality of the soul. To those who knew the 
two visionaries best, the similarities between their 
views were marks of authenticity. Since both had 
been given views of heaven, similarities in their 
descriptions would be also be likely. There are, 
however, marked differences as well. 

The First Vision 



In his first vision, Foy describes 
how he was led by one "arrayed in 
white raiment" along the bank of a river, in the 
midst of which "was a mount of pure water." He 
saw the living inhabitants of the earth as a great 
multitude walking on the water toward the mount, 
where the righteous were given glorious bodies, 
"pure and shining garments," and bright crowns. 
The wicked "cried for mercy, and sank beneath 
the mount." 



Conspicuously absent from Foy's description 
is any reference to the Second Advent. Ellen 
White, writing after the Great Disappointment, 
saw the Advent people walking on a narrow path 
toward the New Jerusalem with the bright light of 
the "Midnight Cry" behind them. This reassured 
her fellow believers that their Millerite experi- 
ence was not in vain. She reported the events of 
the time of trouble up to the appearance of Christ 
in the clouds. 7 

In Foy's vision, the saints were next led to a 
"boundless plain" that his guide identified as the 
"plain of Paradise." After being "divided into 
flocks," with each group headed by a guardian 
angel, the saints came upon a great gate before 
which stood a "tall and mighty angel clothed in 
raiment pure and white; his eyes were like flaming 
fire, and he wore a crown upon his head." 

There follows one of the closest parallels be- 
tween Foy's and Ellen Harmon's visions. Foy 
wrote: "The angel raised his right hand, and laid 
hold upon the gate, and opened it; and as it rolled 
upon its glittering hinges, he cried with a loud 
voice, to the heavenly host, " 'You're all wel- 
come!' " The saints passed within the gate and 



Questions and Answers 
About The Unknown Prophet, 
William Foy 

by Delbert Baker 

After graduating from Oakwood College, Delbert W. 
Baker received his MDiv. from the Seventh-day Adventist 
Theological Seminary. Now the editor of Message Maga- 
zine, he is also the author of The Unknown Prophet, a bi- 
ography of William Foy that will be released in the fall of 
1987 by the Review and Herald Publishing Association, 
Hagerstown, Maryland. The questions and answers below 
are taken from The Unknown Prophet. 

Was Foy a mulatto? 

No. The best records indicate he was a light-skinned 
Black man, not a mulatto in the academic sense of the term. 

Did Foy die in 1845 or "shortly thereafter," as 
some histories state? 

No. He lived to be 75 years old. He died in 1893 in the 
Ellsworth, Maine, area. His gravestone can be seen there to 
this day. 



Did Foy have any interaction with the Black 
Christians in Boston? 

Yes. He lived in the Black section of Boston and had his 
visions in at least one mixed congregation that included 
Black and White members. (See section in book on Blacks 
and the Millerite movement.) 

Do we know if Foy has any living descendants? 

No. . At the time of this writing, no descendants have 
been traced. 

Did Foy reject his commission? 

No. He paused for a three-month period, but continued 
actively after that period, sharing what he had seen as long 
as there were interest and invitations. He never rejected his 
commission. His ministry continued to the time of his 
death. 

Was there any difference in the manner in 
which William Foy and Ellen White had visions? 

The physical manifestations were alike in many re- 
spects, but not in every particular. They both were obvi- 
ously under supernatural influence. They both had wit- 
nesses and a medical examination when in vision, and it was 
attested that the effect was out of the realm of natural or self- 
induced phenomena. 

Ellen White's longest vision was approximately four 
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stood on what appeared to be pure glass. 

Ellen White describes the welcoming scene in 
almost the same words: "Jesus raised His mighty, 
glorious arm, laid hold of the pearly gate, swung 
it back on its glittering hinges, and said to us, 'You 
have washed your robes in My blood, stood stiffly 
for My truth, enter in. ' We all marched in and felt 
that we had a perfect right in the city." 8 

Several different multitudes were then pre- 
sented to Foy. "Countless millions of shining 
ones" came with cards which "shone above the 
brightness of the sun; and they placed them in our 
hands; but the names of them, I could not read." 
He then saw "an innumerable multitude, arrayed 
in white raiment, with cards upon their breasts," 
whom his guide identified as those who had 
passed through death. 

One of Ellen White's later visions, which she 
titled "The Sealing," also mentioned cards, gold- 
en cards, which were presented by angels to the 
angel-guard at the gate of the heavenly city. 9 

Foy later beheld the Earth wrapped in "rolling 
mountains of flame," and in the fire he saw a 
countless multitude crying for mercy. His guide 
explained why they were in such distress: "The 



hours, while Foy's longest was more than 12 hours. 

What was Ellen White's exposure to Foy's 
visions and were there any similarities between 
their visions? 

Ellen White said that she had copies of Foy 's visions and 
had heard him speak on a number of occasions, so she was 
acquainted with him and his material. They were both 
prophets, having received messages from God, and some of 
the scenes they saw were similar. There are certain terms 
and phrases that Ellen White uses that are similar to those 
Foy used. Their emphasis and style were different, though 
there were some similarities in scenes and terms. 

How would you describe the relation of Wil- 
liam Foy and Ellen White in the providential 
framework? 

Their work had a mutually corroborating effect. In no 
way competing, they both recognized the genuineness and 
authenticity of each other's work. 

What was Foy's attitude toward the Sabbath? 

It is not clear. We do know he never specifically referred 
to the seventh-day Sabbath in his pamphlet. Some reason- 
ing might suggest some possibilities that he might have kept 
the Sabbath as did some Freewill Baptists, but it can't be 
substantiated. However, it should be realized that the 



gospel has been preached unto them, and the 
servants have warned them, but they would not 
believe; and when the great day of God's wrath 
comes, there will be no mercy for them." 

In Ellen White's vision on "The Sealing," a 
similar scene serves a more specific purpose: 
"Then I was shown a company who were howling 
in agony. On their garments was written in large 
characters, 'Thou art weighed in the balance, and 
found wanting.' I asked who this company were. 
The angel said, 'These are they who have once 
kept the Sabbath and have given it up.' " 10 

At the conclusion of his first vision, Foy was 
brought back again to the "boundless place" 
where he saw a tree, "the body of which, was like 
unto transparent glass, and the limbs were like 
transparent gold, extending all over this bound- 
less place. On every branch of the tree, were small 
angels standing." He saw the countless millions of 
the righteous standing on the sea of glass beneath 
the tree "arrayed in white raiment, with crowns on 
their heads, and cards on their breasts." Some he 
recognized as ones he knew while they were yet 
living on the Earth. They all were plucking fruit 
from the tree, fruit which he described as clusters 



Advent band themselves became fully exposed and recep- 
tive to the Sabbath truths only in 1844-1845, through the 
witness of Rachel Oakes Preston, the tract of T. M. Preble, 
and the ministry of others. 

Like the Reformer Martin Luther, not all of God's 
messengers have fully proclaimed, or for that matter, kept 
all of God's truth when they are used by God. The important 
point is that they lived up to the light and truth that they had 
(Acts 17:30). The case of William Miller illustrates this 
also. We are assured that he will be saved in heaven (Early 
Writings, p. 258). As far as history records, he never 
accepted the Sabbath, sanctuary, or Spirit of Prophecy 
truths. In fact, he apparently opposed some of them. But 
again God in His omniscient providence accepts and judges 
us in our own individual contest and according to our 
individual circumstances (See Psalm 87:4-6). 

What is Foy's message for us today? 

Get ready, stay ready, for the judgment hour message is 
here. Jesus is soon to come, and only those who areprepared 
will be saved. His message reveals God's compassionate 
and personal interest in His children, and it shows God's 
multiracial approach to the spreading of this last-day gospel 
message. God dealings affirm the equality and usability of 
men, women, and minorities in His work. 
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of grapes in pitchers of pure gold. Foy continues: 
"With a lovely voice, the guide then spoke to me 
and said, 'Those who eat of the fruit of this tree, 
return to earth no more.' I raised my hand to 
partake of the heavenly fruit, that I might no more 
return to earth; but alas! I immediately found 
myself again in this lonely vale of tears." 

Although Foy's description of the tree of life 
is quite different from Ellen White' s (she saw two 



Foy felt greatly distressed 
about having to relate the 
visions. . . and he mentions 
the prejudice against those 
of his color. 



trunks uniting in one tree and makes no mention 
of small angels on the branches 11 ), the statement 
of the angel guide in Foy's vision is repeated 
nearly verbatim in Ellen White's: 

I asked Jesus to let me eat of the fruit. He said, "Not 
now. Those who eat of the fruit of this land go back to 
earth no more. But in a litde while, if faithful, you 
shall both eat of the fruit of the tree of life and drink of 
the water of the fountain." He said, "You must go back 
to earth again and relate to others what I have revealed 
to you." Then an angel bore me gently down to this dark 
world. Sometimes I think I can stay here no longer; all 
things of earth look so dreary. I feel very lonely here, 
for I have seen a better land. 12 

Foy felt compelled to relate what he had seen, 
but "to escape the cross of going and personally 
declaring it to the world," he decided to print "a 
very imperfect sketch." This particular printing is 
no longer extant. Within two weeks, on February 
4, 1842, a large congregation gathered at May 
Street in Boston, for exhortation and prayer. Foy 
was present and gave his seat to a friend who had 
been standing through most of the meeting. He 
then describes the onset of his second vision: 
"While I was thus standingj I began to reflect on 
my disobedience; and while thus engaged, sud- 
denly I heard a voice, as it were, in the spirit, 
speaking unto me. I immediately fell to the floor, 
and knew nothing about this body, until twelve 
hours and a half had passed away, as I was 
afterward informed." 
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The Second Vision 



In this second vision, Foy de- 
scribes many scenes that have no 
parallel in Ellen White's visions. There is, how- 
ever, one striking and significant link: the men- 
tion of three steps. 

Foy saw a "mighty angel" who stood with his 
right foot placed before him, as though walking. 
"His object appeared to be, to reach the earth. But 
three steps remained for him to take." A great and 
terrible voice was then heard, saying, "The sixth 
angel hath not yet done sounding." 

The scenes here described by Foy have no 
parallel in the writings of Ellen White, but the 
three steps become, in Ellen White's growing 
understanding, extremely important. "I was 
shown three steps," she says, "the first, second, 
and third angels' messages." 13 

Foy, of course, does not interpret the three 
steps. Indeed, he could not have interpreted them 
as Ellen White later did, for the Adventist inter- 
pretation of the three angels' messages had not 
been developed in early 1845, when Foy pub- 
lished his visions. This passage itself may well 
have given rise to the unconfirmed story that Foy 
had a third or even a fourth vision he could not 
understand and thus did not relate — a vision of 
three platforms (steps?) representing the three 
angels' messages. But Foy did relate his first and 
second visions, even though he did not understand 
them as applying to the three angels' messages. 
Certainly Foy's mention of the "sixth angel" in 
his second vision implies that the end would not 
come until those three steps were taken. 

Foy goes on in this vision to describe an 
"innumerable multitude, arrayed in white rai- 
ment, standing in a perfect square, having crowns 
of unfading glory upon their heads." Ellen White 
describes a similar scene, only she numbers the 
multitude at 144,000. "Here on the sea of glass the 
144,000 stood in a perfect square. Some of them 
had very bright crowns, others not so bright." 14 
Unlike Ellen White's vision, however, Foy de- 
scribes the saints as being "the size of children 10 
years of age." 

At the conclusion of his second vision, Foy 
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was instructed by his guide to "reveal those things 
which thou has seen; and also warn thy fellow 
creatures, to flee from the wrath to come." He was 
promised, "I will go with thee, and support and 
help thee, to declare these things to the world" — 
to which he responded, "I will go." "My guide 
then spread his wings, and brought my spirit 
gently to the earth, and then soared away; and 
immediately I found myself in the body." 

Once again, Foy felt greatly distressed about 
having to relate the visions. He mentions the 
prejudice existing among the people "against 
those of my color" — the first indication that Foy 
was black. Finally, after three days of intense 
soul-searching, he responded to an invitation by 
the pastor of the Broomfield Street Church, in 
Boston, to relate his visions in an afternoon meet- 
ing. From that time, Foy traveled from place to 
place, delivering his message "to crowded 
houses, enjoying continual peace of mind." His 
pamphlet closed with a statement by the church 
clerk that "Bro. Wm. E. Foy, is a regular member, 
of the first Freewill Baptist Church, in Augusta, 
[Maine] in good standing." 

Ellen White, in an interview in 1906, speaks of 
Foy receiving four visions, but whether her 
memory of this was clear or whether it simply re- 
flected J. N. Loughborough's account cannot be 
known. 

Ellen White also recalled Foy's first wife. She 
remembered attending one meeting where Mrs. 
Foy kept moving about in her seat, ducking be- 
hind the heads of curious listeners, so as not to 
meet the eye of her husband who was speaking. 
At the end of the meeting, young Ellen overheard 
the reason for Mrs. Foy's behavior: "I did as you 
told me to," she said to her husband. "I hid myself. 
You didn't see me." It seems that Mrs. Foy would 
become so excited during her husband's lectures 
that she would repeat "his words right after him." 
This so disturbed William that he had told her, 
"You must not get where you can look at me when 
I am speaking." 15 

Mrs. Foy apparently died within the next few 
years, for, by 1850, William had returned to 
Massachusetts where he lived with his mother in 
New Bedford, serving as a Freewill Baptist cler- 
gyman. By 1855, however, Foy was back in his 



home state, pastoring a Freewill congregation in 
Chelsea, Maine. 16 

Sometime after this, Foy bought some property 
in a small community called Plantation No. 7, 
now apart of East Sullivan, about 22 miles east of 
Ellsworth, Maine. There he lived with his new 
bride, Parcentia Wedin Rose, whom he married in 
1873. Apparently he had a daughter who died at 
an early age, and a son named Orrin, whose pos- 
terity has not yet been traced. In the little Birch 
Tree Cemetery, near Sullivan, Maine, a headstone 
indicates that Foy died November 9, 1893, and 
bears the verse beginning, "I have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith." 17 

The Significance of Foy 



The very fact that other visionaries, 
male and female, were active at 
this time, and accepted as genuine by early Ad- 
ventists in Maine, belies those explanations of 
Ellen White's visions that suggest they resulted 
from some ailment or disability unique to her. 
This does not in itself force the conclusion that 
her visions were genuine, for indeed she herself 
rejected the visions of Dorinda Baker, whom 
many Adventists in Atkinson, Maine, believed 
was fully as inspired as Ellen White herself. Nev- 
ertheless, visionary experiences were already fa- 
miliar to Millerites in Maine by the time of Ellen 
White's first vision. 

The fact that Foy was, for so many years, 
classed as a failed prophet by Adventist histori- 
ans reminds us of how important it is to reexam- 
ine the stories told by pioneer Adventists who 
often wrote without the advantage of documents 
that might have corrected their memories. 

Finally, William Foy provides us with another 
instance of forgotten black history. In a Seventh- 
day Adventist church that has become thoroughly 
multiethnic, the contributions of nonwhites pro- 
vide inspirational symbols for continued coop- 
eration in making real the heavenly kingdom 
glimpsed in vision by a young black man and a 
young white woman — a vision where the saints 
stand foursquare and perfectly united. 
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